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Veda, in whose songs the most ancient -records of
religious thought are preserved to us, at least so far
as that branch of humanity is concerned to which we
ourselves belong. No doubt, between the first day-
break of human thought and the first hymns of praise,
composed in the most perfect metre and the most
polished language, there may be, nay there must be,
a gap that can only be measured by generations, by
hundreds, aye by thousands of years. Yet such is
the continuity of human thought, if once controlled
by human language, that, on carefully examining the
Vedic hymns, we found most of our anticipations
realised, far beyond what we had any right to expect.
The very objects which we had singled out as most
likely to impress the mind with the sense that they
were something more than what could be seen, or
heard, or felt in them, had really served, if we might
trust the Veda, as e windows through which the ancient
Aryans first looked into infinitude.'

The infinite in its earliest conception.

When I say infinitude, do not let us take the infi-
nite in its quantitative sense only, as the infinitely
small or the infinitely great. Though this is perhaps
the most general concept of the infinite, yet it is at
the same time the poorest and emptiest. To the
ancient Aryans the aspect of the infinite varied with
the aspect of each finite object of which it, the infinite,
was the ever-present background or complement.
The more there was of the visible or audible or
tangible or finite, the less there was of the invisible,
the inaudible, the intangible, or the infinite in the